ents have been able and eager to contribute 
to their child’s upkeep. The children re- 
main in the Cottage from Monday until 
Friday and are taken to a near-by public 
school for a part of each day to receive 
instruction in Braille and in the rudiments 
of an elementary education. They spend 
the rest of the day and the night at the 
Cottage. Then they return to their homes 
to be with their families for the week- 
end, in order that the thread of family as- 
sociations and home contacts may not be 
severed. 

Of especial importance in the routine at 
the Training Cottage for the Blind is the 
effort that is made to counteract harmful 
home influences, where injudicious kindness 
of parents or limited resources may seri- 
ously hamper a child’s development. The 
self-reliance which a blind child acquires 
in a public school or from association with 
other children is only too frequently un- 
done during its hours at home by well- 
meant but unwise sympathy shown by its 
family—a sympathy that is conducive only 
to a feeling of helplessness in the child 
itself. Or again flagrant neglect is some- 
times, tragically, the lot of the handi- 
capped member in the homes of the very 
poor, where sorely driven parents have 
not the time or the patience to take those 
infinite pains so necessary in training a 
child that has been deprived of sight and 
consequently of the swiftest means of 
learning—the imitative sense—in the simple 
essentials of living; nor have these same 
hard-pressed parents knowledge where- 
with to teach their children any of the 
amenities. In the Cottage all of these 
things, the necessities as well as the graces 
of behavior, are taught. The young blind 
residents absorb them almost unconscious- 
ly, for the theory which has been ex- 
pounded by many of the world’s greatest 
educators that “a child must learn to do 
by doing” is put into effect; the children 
learn by being shown first how to do 
things, and then by being given their 
chance to do these same things. 

Similarly, the Cottage is a haven for 
the older blind girl who has completed 
her public school education and, on re- 
turning to her home, finds no manual or 
intellectual opportunity in the midst of 
her struggling family for an outlet for 
that education. Slowly and _ insidiously 
she runs the risk of relapsing into a de- 
moralizing inactivity that renders her help- 
less and at the mercy of every member 
of her family. In the Training Cottage, 
on the other hand, she can obtain a finish- 
ing course, so to speak, to her public 
school instruction; she can bridge the gap 
between being prepared but untried in 
domestic science, and becoming a_thor- 
oughly competent housekeeper. Many 
blind girls are capable of making excel- 
lent cooks, and a Braille cook-book which 
was donated by a member of the Detroit 
Junior League a few years ago has been 
constantly in demand, at first with blind 
housekeepers in the city and subsequently 
in every state in the country. 


DUCATION of the blind in state in- 
stitutions is unavoidably costly. It var- 
ies all the way from $300 to $1,000 a 


A blind child reading aloud from a book printed in Braille to a group of blind children 
at the Detroit Junior League's Training Cottage for the Blind. 


year for each blind boy or girl, and as 
the average sojourn of a student in a state 
school is ten years, the total cost may 
amount to anywhere between $3,000 and 
$10,000 per student. The taxpayer may 
justifiably wonder what is the ultimate 
result of such an education and in what 
way does it equip blind students for fu- 
ture support. The function of the Train- 
ing Cottage is to answer that question 
by providing the students with an oppor- 
tunity to show these results. While it 
may appear to be serving a comparatively 
small group of people, it is nevertheless 
blazing a path for the blind throughout 
the country. Its record is still young, but 
it functioned through the vicissitudes of 
the depression when demands for relief 
were greater than at any other time in the 
history of welfare work, and its financial 
support is assured for another two years. 
Its scope is still small, and its accom- 
plishments difficult to state since its ser- 
vices have had to be as many and varied 
as the needs of those whom it shelters. 

Conspicuous among these accomplish- 
ments is the improved physical condition 
of the children which has been made pos- 
sible by the generous services of doctors 
and dentists secured by Junior League 
members, and by the careful “follow-up” 
work of the resident matron. There is 


Talking Books 


noticeable, too, a growing individual in- 
dependence in each child that has come 
to the Cottage, and a cooperative attitude 
which the group spirit of the place, with 
its apportionment of certain duties to each 
child, has engendered. Most significant 
of all is the effect that contact with the 
Cottage has exerted upon parents and 
families, where a new and salutary atti- 
tude toward the blind child has replaced 
a former benevolent but menacing stupid- 
ity. It has been proved that when the 
majority of these blind children have re- 
turned to their homes they have encoun- 
tered a changed atmosphere, Their par- 
ents have learned to make a definite place 
for them which they in turn, having 
learned how to become useful economic 
factors in the family life, are fully equipped 
to fill. If, as Phillips Brooks once said, 
“He that helps a child helps humanity,” 
experiment shows that he who helps a 
blind child enlightens humanity, for given 
his chance the blind child can prove to 
the world that blindness is no longer an 
insurmountable obstacle. Through training 
—and the opportunity to practice that 
training—he can be converted from a bur- 
den to an asset in the domestic scheme of 
things, and led into a life which, though 
forever dark, can be one of usefulness and 
progress. 


for the Blind MV [> 


By Elizabeth Leovy Annan, Pittsburgh 


AST spring the Pittsburgh Junior 

League unanimously voted to sponsor 
the Talking Book Reading Machine for 
the Blind. 

We had never heard of this remarkable 
new innovation which will bring recrea- 
tion and pleasure to thousands of sightless 


persons—and naturally not, for it is only 
a few months old. 

The Reading Machine, to put it simply, 
is an especially designed, portable, electric 
phonograph with a _ radio attachment 
which, when closed, is the size and shape 
of an ordinary suitcase. It is manufac- 
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The Tulsa Junior League, entertained the crippled children from the Convalescent Home 
That they are being entertained 


with a Halloween party. 


faces of the children above the gaily 


tured and sold at cost, $39.50, by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, this 
being made possible by gifts from the Car- 
negie Corporation and public-spirited indi- 
viduals who underwrote the two years of 
research. There is also a less expensive 
machine, $20.00, which is wound by hand 
and does not have the radio attachment. 

The Talking Book, again to put it 
simply, is a Victrola record which the ma- 
chine reads aloud—but it took two years 
of research to produce records durable, 
light enough for shipping and handling, 
and at the same time inexpensive enough 
to make practical the establishment of 
Talking Book libraries for the blind. 
Under the old method fifty records would 
have been necessary to produce a_ book. 
Under present methods the same book 
could be recorded on fifteen records. There 
are 6,500 words on one of these discs 
which will play for over half an hour. 
Through a Federal appropriation for books 
for the blind, lending libraries of these 
Talking Books will be set up throughout 
the country and will be circulated through 
the mails to blind people free of charge. 
But what good are they without the Read- 
ing Machine? 

Mrs. Ida Hirst Gifford, Field Repre- 
sentative of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, approached Mr. H. R. Latimer, 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind, on the subject 
of distributing the Reading Machines 
throughout Allegheny County. Mr. Lati- 
mer, in turn, appealed to a member of the 
Junior League who is on the Board of 
Directors of his Association. 

The project was, through this individual, 
brought before the Board of the Pittsburgh 
Junior League and, from thence, before the 
League at large. After seeing and hear- 
ing the Talking Book Reading Machine 
demonstrated, after learning its many ad- 
vantages over the Braille system, and upon 
realizing what invaluable service it will 
render to the blind of our city, the Pitts- 
burgh Junior League voted to sponsor the 
project. 
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purchased which enable one person to reaz)™ 
without disturbing others present and ther — 
of course, in the more expensive machin 
there is the additional advantage of th 
radio. 
What the Pittsburgh Junior Leagu 
voted to do was to sponsor the distributio 
of the machines throughout Alleghen 
County. We have no financial obligation 
The minimum quota of machines needed i 
this county is fifty. 


HUS it narrows down to the fact th 

we are attempting to help raise a ce 
tain sum (the approximate cost of t 
machines), this sum to be used as a R 
volving Fund. This we hope to do durin 
Mrs. Gifford’s visit in Pittsburgh by a 
ranging a series of teas at the homes 
individuals and at Club Meetings. At the 
teas and before the various clubs, Mr 
Gifford will present her project and dem 
onstrate the machine. It is sincerely hop 
that enough persons will become interest 
in donating a machine (or perhaps se 
eral, or merely toward a machine) t> 
raise the required sum, thus giving to th 
blind of Allegheny County its full quota 
fifty machines. 


- The original fund raised will buy 
many machines as possible. These wil 
then be distributed and the blind, when a 
if they can, will make small payment: 
which, in turn, will buy other machines 
This is what is known as a Revolvin; 
Fund. The Junior League’s responsibility 
however, ends with the raising of the origi’ 
nal fund. 


Our Government has taken responsibilit 
for the purchase and circulation of th¢ 
Talking Books and for the establishmen 
of free lending libraries. All that re 
mains to be done is to raise the neces 
sary sum to buy the machines and to plac 
them in convenient available localities 
This is what the Pittsburgh Junior League 
with the aid of other philanthropic organi 
zations, is attempting to do for the Blinc 
of Allegheny County. 


Alvin C. Krupnick 


is obvious by the radiant 
decorated table. 


A FACT of which I feel sure that very 
few persons are aware is that only 
one-fourth of the blind of the United 
States can, because of a dull sense of 
touch or for other reasons, read by the 
Braille system. The Talking Book Read- 
ing Machine can and will reach the un- 
fortunate seventy-five per cent who, other- 
wise, would be doomed to be cut off from 
literature, its diversions and its teachings. 
A book printed in the raised type is worn- 
out after thirty or forty lendings, whereas 
Talking Books, if used with care, may be 
played two hundred or more times. An 
ordinary Victrola record can be played on 
this Reading Machine, but the Talking 
Book can not be played on an ordinary 
Victrola. 

The Talking Book records are produced 
by artists in that line, individuals with 
well-modulated, pleasing voices. The ma- 
chine is constructed so that the listener 
may quicken or slow down the reader to 
suit his taste. Phone attachments may be 
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apo many Evanstonians the. opening of and play in which they would take part. 

District 75's special room for~crippled — Besides their transportation to schoo 
children was an exciting and long-hoped- the Board of Education has arranged fo 
for event. On the morning of Monday; them to have special tutoring during schoo 
September 10th, a bus drove into the yard jours, Some of their time will be spent i 
of the Haven School, backed up to a side classfogms with physically normal childre 
door and from it emerged, with varying and some-of it with a teacher versed in in 
degrees of assistance from driver and bus djyidual teathing. For instance, the fir 
attendant, fifteen crippled children. Try to day the more> ivancediaeeee ie an 
imagine the thrill and excitement of thes€ ¢jassrooms bs rt periods Bab aN 
children whose individual worlds, untilthis teacher kept oi, ae badly paralyze 


moment, had been largely limited”to the —. 
confines of their own homes. Anstead of girl of fifteen who had ‘never before beer’ 
to school. In grading hen I found tha 
to be put in the first\grade read. 


their lonely role as spectators“6f other chil- 

dren’s play, they were yow to become a Ste Ha 

part of this world—weré actually goin ing. It was a distinct shock to 
school where there would be group 
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